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WAR BOOKS BY AMERICAN DIPLOMATISTS J 

You Americans [Bethmann-Hollweg said to a correspondent of the 
Associated Press, August 30, 1917] are impetuous people. You do 
not seem to permit even your retiring diplomats to observe the tradi- 
tional silences, nor have you the patience to abide the post mortem 
publication of their memoirs. 2 

The tradition which the chancellor invoked is an old one, and 
one that can never become entirely obsolete. No diplomacy, however 
" open," can be conducted without a tacit assumption that negotia- 
tions are confidential. Absence of publicity, as Dr. van Dyke says. 
" must always be a fundamental condition of frank and free con- 
versation between governments as between gentlemen." Apprehen- 
sion of premature publicity would not conduce to candor (pages 3-4) . 

A similar and perhaps stronger tradition exists as regards conver- 
sations between fellow-diplomatists, and this also is based upon their 
common interest in " frank conversation." " An ambassador," Mr. 
Gerard tells us, " must keep on intimate terms with his colleagues. 
It is often through them that he learns of important matters affecting 
his own country or others " (I, page 35) . 

In some instances, however, even in Europe, these traditions have 

1 My Four Years in Germany. By James W. Gerard. New York, George 
H. Doran Company, 1917. — 448 pp. (cited as Gerard I). 

Face to Face with Kaiserism. By James W. Gerard. New York, George H. 
Doran Company, 1918. — 380 pp. (cited as Gerard II). 

Impressions of the Kaiser. By David Jayne Hill. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1918. — 368 pp. 

Ten Years near the German Frontier. By Maurice Francis Egan. New 
York, George H. Doran Company, 1919. — xiii, 364 pp. 

Fighting for Peace. By Henry van Dyke. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1917. — 247 pp. 

A Journal from our Legation in Belgium. By Hugh Gibson. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 191 7. — xii, 360 pp. 

Belgium : A Personal Narrative. By Brand Whitlock. New York, D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1919. — Two vols. : xi, 661 ; vi, 818 pp. 

Ambassador Morgenthau's Story. By Henry Morgenthau. New York, Double- 
day, Page and Company, 1918. — xv, 407 pp. 

2 Gerard II, pp. 307-308. These remarks were called forth by the publication 
in the United States by Mr. Gerard of a conversation with the German im- 
perial chancellor in January, 1917. Cf. Gerard I, pp. 365-366. 
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been disregarded. Sometimes the occasion has been the outbreak of 
war, sometimes the collapse of the government which the diplomatist 
represented or to which he was accredited. In 1916 Baron Beyens, 
who had been Belgian minister in Berlin, published a book on the 
origins of the war. In 1919 von Jagow and Bethmann-Hollweg 
published similar books. 

With the authors of the books under review, the decisive reason 
for publication seems to have been their belief that a large number 
of their fellow-citizens needed information regarding the causes of 
the war, remote as well as immediate, and a clearer appreciation of 
the issues at stake. Mr. Morgenthau, in his preface, admits " scru- 
ples," and tells us that he laid them aside because of his belief that 
the American people, although 

convinced that the Germans deliberately planned the conquest of the 
world, . . . hesitate to convict on circumstantial evidence, and for this 
reason all eye-witnesses to this, the greatest crime in modern history, 
should volunteer their testimony. 

Mr. Gerard, in the foreword to his first book, says : " It is only be- 
cause I believe that our people should be informed that I have con- 
sented to write this book" (page xi). Dr. Hill, who justly claims, 
in his preface, that his book " has been written in a strictly judicial 
spirit," finds that he has described " the genesis of the greatest crime 
which history records." 

The books, of course, are not all of one kind. Dr. van Dyke's 
volume is essentially and almost solely anti-German propaganda. 
Accredited as minister to The Netherlands in 1913, he witnessed, so 
to say from next door, the invasion of Belgium and the sufferings of 
the Belgian people. In September, 1916, he asked to be relieved 
from his post in order, as he tells us, to gain " full freedom to say 
what I thought and felt about the war " (page 199). This freedom, 
obtained in January, 1917, he promptly utilized for the publication 
of articles, some of which, before the close of the year, were col- 
lected and published in his Fighting for Peace. 

Dr. Hill's book contains less and more than its title indicates. It 
contains more, because it is a careful and scholarly study of the 
national and international antecedents of the war. It contains less 
than its title suggests, because, although Dr. Hill was our ambas- 
sador at Berlin for three years (1908-1911), his interviews with the 
Emperor are recorded in a very few pages (pages 71, 97-102). For 
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the most part his impressions are based on material accessible to 
every student, chiefly on the Emperor's acts and published utterances. 

Neither Dr. Hill's book nor Dr. van Dyke's is a memoir. Neither 
of these ex-diplomatists tells much of his own mission, and neither 
can be charged with disregard of the " traditional silences." 

On the other hand, the books published by Mr. Gerard, ambas- 
sador at Berlin from 1913 to 1917, Mr. Morgenthau, ambassador at 
Constantinople from 1913 to 1916, Mr. Whitlock, minister at Brus- 
sels from 1914 to 1917, Mr. Gibson, secretary of our legation at 
Brussels during the same period, and Mr. Egan, minister at Copen- 
hagen from 1907 to 1917, may all be described as memoirs. These 
writers narrate more or less fully their diplomatic experiences, they 
give frank characterizations of prominent persons and they quote 
official and unofficial conversations. Much of the information which 
Mr. Gerard gives us, and even more of that given by Mr. Morgen 
thau, is drawn from such conversations. All our ex-diplomatists, 
however, maintain certain reticences. No conversational utterances 
which the person quoted would presumably dislike to see published 
are ascribed, so far as the reviewer has noted, to representatives of 
friendly states — states, that is, which were associated with us after 
we entered the war or which remained neutral. Even in citing Ger- 
man utterances Mr. Egan does not always give the speaker's name ; 
and Mr. Gerard refrains from quoting remarks made to him by the 
Emperor when he was the Emperor's guest (I, pages 105-106). Mr. 
Gibson tells us, in his introduction, that " material of interest has 
been left out because it cannot be published at this time ". 

Mr. Egan's volume belongs more distinctly than the others to the 
class of books commonly described as memoirs. It is by no means 
altogether a war book. The author's chief task at Copenhagen was 
to carry through the purchase of the Danish Islands in the Carib- 
bean, and he devotes several chapters to this matter. He tells us 
much about Denmark, its rulers and its people, and not a little about 
Norway and Sweden. He gives us his impressions and his ideas 
about matters unrelated either to the war or to his Danish mission. 
He tells many good stories and tells them very well. In reading 
him, one feels as if one were listening to clever, and often amusing, 
fireside or club talk. His book has the discursiveness, and occasion- 
ally the inexactness, of desultory conversation. 

Mr. Whitlock's book also is something more than a war book. It 
is, as he calls it, a personal narrative. He tells us how he was 
affected not only by the war and by the sufferings of ravaged Bel- 
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gium, but also by the song of a lark and by the persistence of wet 
weather. The weather and the Germans seem to be about the only 
things in Belgium that he did not like. He gives us charming pic- 
tures of Belgian life before the war and moving descriptions of the 
courageous spirit of the Belgians and their persistent sense of humor 
throughout the period of German occupation. His book is, in the 
main, a war book, because he had practically no diplomatic work to 
do except that thrown upon him by the war. His activities were sub- 
stantially those of a representative of the Belgian people, unaccred- 
ited to but reluctantly tolerated by the German government of occu- 
pation. Direct relations with the Belgian government were, of 
course, cut off when that government moved to Havre. Mr. Whit- 
lock's experience as a writer is always discernible; his material is 
carefully arranged and artistically, often charmingly, presented. 
The proofreading, however, leaves something to be desired. Names 
are frequently misspelled. For example, Helfferich, the German 
imperial vice-chancellor, appears throughout as " Hellf risch " (I, 
pages 342-343; II, pages 422, 606); Stumm, a German diplo- 
matist, as "Strum" (I, page 63) ; and superfluous letters are in- 
serted in the name of Professor Nerincx, the energetic and resource- 
ful de facto burgomaster of Louvain (I, page 177). In Mr. Gib- 
son's journal also this name is misspelled (page 322) ; and here it is 
inaccurately stated that the real burgomaster had been " shipped 
away " by the Germans. In fact, this official was absent because of 
illness when the Germans occupied the city. This mistake, however, 
is quite pardonable; any Belgian not found in his usual place was 
naturally assumed to have been deported. 

Mr. Gibson would probably protest against the inclusion of his 
book in a list of memoirs. It consists of extracts from his private 
journal, covering the last six months of the year 1914, supplemented 
by other extracts giving the story of Edith Cavell's execution in the 
autumn of 1915. This means that it is the sort of material on which 
the best memoirs are based ; and it has the vividness which we often 
find in a sketch and miss in a finished picture. He tells us that his 
volume "does not set out to prove anything"; but this perhaps 
made it all the more effective as anti-German propaganda. 

The volumes published by Messrs. Gerard and Morgenthau deal 
almost wholly with the war. The positions they occupied at two of 
the focal points of the European conflagration gave them unusual 
opportunities for studying the forces and tendencies that shaped 
events. Both are keen observers and men of sound common sense, 
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and the use they made of their opportunities gives their books partic 
ular value. Mr. Morgenthau's book is of the greater importance be- 
cause so little accurate information regarding events at Constanti- 
nople in 1914 and the following years is elsewhere accessible. The 
material he gives us is well arranged and is presented with excep- 
tional skill and effectiveness. Of events in Germany we had much 
information at every stage of the war; and the disclosures of the 
past year, in published documents and exculpatory books and articles 
written by German military and civil leaders, already give us a 
clearer view of conflicting aims and personal rivalries in Berlin from 
1914 to 1918 than we as yet have of similar undercurrents in Paris 
or in London during the same period. Nowhere, however, will 
the American reader get a better background, a more correct im- 
pression of the social and political organization of imperial Ger- 
many, in its main lines at least, than from Mr. Gerard's volumes. 
An alert and inquiring mind and an American capacity to get in 
touch with all sorts and conditions of men enabled him to come 
closer to the core of things than many writers of more pretentious 
treatises. His books are put together in a rather haphazard way ; 
they contain unnecessary repetitions; they are carelessly written and 
appear to have undergone little if any revision — for example, we find 
" Sir Edward Grey " (instead of Sir Edward Goschen) walking the 
streets of Berlin on July 30, 1914 (I, page 132) — but they contain 
data that are of real value and give points of view that deserve 
serious consideration. 

Five of these volumes are more or less profusely illustrated: Mr. 
Morgenthau's and Mr. Egan's with photographs of persons and of 
scenes, Mr. Gibson's and Mr. Gerard's with these and also with fac- 
similes of documents, war medals etc. Dr. Hill reprints, in appen- 
dices, a number of useful " illustrative documents." Mr. Whitlock's 
volumes are very fully documented. This of course greatly increases 
their value; but the insertion of all material of this sort in foot- 
notes, rather than in appendices, does not make the book more useful 
to students and will not recommend it to the average reader. In one 
place (II, pages 496-603) the documentation is .so heavy that there 
are only thirty-seven lines of text scattered at intervals over one hun- 
dred and eight pages of foot-notes. It is not good book-making 
when, for example, part of a word is printed on page 497 and the 
rest on page 528. 

The matters treated or touched upon in these books are so numerous 
and so various that it is possible to consider only a few topics and to 
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try to indicate what information of importance or suggestions of 
value the writers give us. This may be the more useful, because of 
all these volumes only Dr. Hill's and Mr. Egan's are indexed. 

The educational purpose of these books leads several of the writers 
to deal with the historical antecedents of the war. By reason prob- 
ably of his long residence in Copenhagen, Mr. Egan finds the chief 
source of all later trouble in Europe in the forcible separation of 
Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark in 1864 (preface and chap- 
ter i). His sketch of the long conflict between German and Danish 
interests in these territories is, not unnaturally, colored by his Danish 
sympathies, and some of his statements are inaccurate; but he is on 
firm ground in insisting that substantial injustice was done to the 
Danes by the maintenance of Prussian rule in North Schleswig and 
by Prussia's persistent efforts to Germanize this district, and he is 
right in emphasizing the importance of the Prussian acquisition of 
Kiel, which was essential to the development of German sea-power. 

Dr. Hill, whose sketch of the international antecedents of the war 
is the clearest and most accurate that has been offered to American 
readers within anything like the same limits of space, begins with 
the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890 and the assumption by William II 
of the direct control of German foreign policy. The character of 
the Emperor's personal diplomacy is most clearly shown in his now 
famous letters to the Czar. Some of these, which Dr. Hill utilizes, 
were published soon after the overthrow of the Russian imperial gov- 
ernment, under the title, The Willy-Nicky Correspondence (page 
54, note) ; others are now (January, 1920) appearing in the New 
York Globe and elsewhere. On one somewhat obscure point, the 
threat in 1905 of a German occupation of Denmark, it is interesting 
to compare the rumors reported by Mr. Egan (pages 73-75) with 
the evidence contained in the Emperor's letters (Hill, pages 79-80). 
If, as it appears, the Emperor decided not to make the threat, how 
did the English and Danish courts learn that a threat had been con- 
templated ? It would seem that " Willy " placed too much trust in 
the devotion to himself and the jealousy of England which he 
thought he had implanted in " Nicky's " soul. 

The difficulties in which the Emperor's ministers were occasion- 
ally involved through his personal diplomacy were drastically illus- 
trated in 1908. His letter to Lord Tweedmouth early in the year 
and the interview which he permitted to be published in the London 
Daily Telegraph in the following autumn aroused in Germany a 
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storm of criticism which Chancellor von Billow found it hard to 
meet. This was the first year of Dr. Hill's official residence in Ber- 
lin, and he treats fully of these episodes (pages 106-107, 110-115) 
and gives in appendices the text of the interview and of the ensuing 
discussion in the Reichstag. After this, William's ministers were on 
the alert. Another interview given in the same year, " which was 
to appear in an early number of an American magazine," was sup- 
pressed ; l and publication of the indiscreet cable message to Presi- 
dent Wilson, August 10, 1914, after being authorized by the Em- 
peror, was prevented by " a man holding a high position." 2 

Dr. Hill points out that whenever the Emperor aroused criticism 
in Germany by his acts or utterances, he endeavored to restore his 
prestige by appealing to militarist and expansionist sentiment. The 
word " encircled," which was to exercise so toxic an influence on the 
German mind, was launched by the Emperor in June, 1908, and in 
November of the same year he decorated Count Zeppelin for building 
an airship " capable of sailing long distances and carrying a heavy 
charge of explosives " (page 119). 

Since 1008 [Dr. Hill tells us] to those familiar with the military 
spirit which William II has developed among his people it has seemed 
probably that, at some well-chosen moment, . . . the Kaiser would 
surprise the world with a sudden declaration of war and an imme- 
diate attack upon one or more of his neighbors [page 181]. 

In 1911, German chagrin at the outcome of the Moroccan dispute 
raised the war spirit " to a fever heat," and it was possibly at this 
time that the Emperor decided on war. This seems to be Dr. Hill's 
opinion (pages 198-200) ; but the Emperor, he thinks, was unwill- 
ing to risk a European war without assurance of British neutrality. 
Concerning the negotiations of 1912 we had much official informa- 
tion when Dr. Hill wrote; since then fuller details have been pub- 
lished by Lord Haldane and von Jagow. Dr. van Dyke is inexact in 
stating that Germany attempted "to draw Great Britain into an 
offensive and defensive alliance " and that " London was willing to 
promise help to Berlin if attacked" (page 23). Under discussion 

1 Hill, p. 115. The magazine was The Century. The story of this interview 
and of its suppression was published by Mr. C. C. Buel in the New York 
World, December 26, 1917; cf. Egan, pages 170-171, 176. 

2 Gerard I, pp. 200-203. Facsimile of the message, ibid., pp. 433-438. After 
it was published in August, 19 17, its authenticity was denied in the German 
press; Gerard II, pp. 300-303. 
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in 1912, as in July, 1914, was nothing more than assurance of British 
neutrality in case Germany should be involved in war. 

In Prince Lichnowsky's account of his mission to London (1912- 
1914) he expresses surprise at his selection for this post and admits 
his inability to account for it. Dr. Hill offers an explanation. 

This highly honorable and chivalrous gentleman . . . was precisely 
the man to represent in good faith Germany's desire for a loyal 
rapprochement with Great Britain. Personally he desired it and firmly 
believed in its possibility. Knowing nothing of ulterior designs, he 
could no do otherwise than impress the British Government with the 
sincere friendliness which he personally felt . . . [page 218]. 

Mr. Egan quotes the Russian Baron Meyendorff as saying : 

The Austrian ambassador to London and Prince Lichnowsky are 
such honest men that the Prussians find it easy to deceive them into 
deceiving the English as to the designs of Germany 1 [page 294]. 

Mr. Gerard believes that it was the "Zabern affair" in 1913-1914 
— that is, the vehement reaction which this affair provoked against 
military arrogance and brutality, the vote of censure carried in the 
Reichstag by a majority of more than five to one and the defiant 
attitude of the Socialist deputies at the close of the session, May 20, 
1914 — that solidified military opinion "for a speedy war" and did 
much to win the Emperor's consent to war in the following July (I, 
pages 75-91, 103). This affair occurred at the beginning of Mr. 
Gerard's residence in Berlin, and he attended the debate in the 
Reichstag, of which he gives a graphic description. He notes, how- 
ever, earlier evidences, in 1913, of preparation for war in the near 
future : the " supplementary defense tax," the increase in the number 
of German army corps and heavy purchases of gold by the German 
Imperial Bank (I, pages 98-100). The Zabern affair can at most 
have confirmed a purpose already formed. 

In Austria also there was a conviction that war was necessary. 
Marquis Pallavicini, the Austrian ambassador in Constantinople, told 
Mr. Morgenthau that a European war had been regarded in Vienna 

1 This is the explanation previously hazarded by the reviewer, in his edition 
of the Lichnowsky Memorandum, International Conciliation Bulletin no. 127, 
June, 1918, pp. 8-9. 
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as unavoidable since the end of the second Balkan war. Austria 
could not accept the peace of Bucharest as a final settlement. 1 

In a chapter on Austria-Hungary, Mr. Gerard gives us some facts, 
some generally accepted reports and much current gossip regarding 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand and the relations between him and Em- 
peror William II (II, pages 204-211). That the Archduke's murder 
produced no general apprehension of immediate war all our diplo- 
matists testify. No general alarm was felt before the publication of 
the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. 

Of the war council held at Potsdam, July 5, 1914, the loquacious 
German ambassador at Constantinople, Baron von Wangenheim, 
gave Mr. Morgenthau many details; and as regards the financial 
arrangements for war planned in that council. Mr. Morgenthau as- 
sembles much evidence confirming von Wangenheim's statements 
(pages 82-87). 

The negotiations which followed the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
have been so often and so exhaustively analyzed that neither Dr. 
Hill, who devotes to them a chapter (pages 251-295), nor Dr. van 
Dyke, who treats of them under the title " Germania Mendax " 
(pages 109-138), endeavors to do more than emphasize what seem to 
them the salient points. 

The diplomatic struggle between the Central Empires and the 
Triple Entente, during the early years of the twentieth century, for 
the controlling influence in Turkey, the methods by which Germany 
obtained the support of the Young Turks and, shortly before the 
war, the virtual control of the Turkish military forces, and the coup 
d'etat by which Turkey was forced into the war are clearly and 
vividly described in Mr. Morgenthau's first eleven chapters. He 
shows that, in this contest, Germany had great advantages over Eng- 
land. From the Turkish point of view, England had " robbed " 
Turkey of Egypt and had failed to protect it against further dis- 
memberment after the Balkan wars. " For more than half a cen- 
tury Turkey had regarded England as her surest safeguard against 
Russian aggression, and now England had become Russia's virtual 
ally." Fear of Russia was " the factor which above everything else 
was forcing Turkey into the arms of Germany" (pages 26-27). 

In a chapter headed "Bulgaria on the Auction Block" (pages 

1 Morgenthau, pp. 87-89. This statement is fully corroborated by Prince 
Lichnowsky in the section of his Memorandum that deals with the second 
Balkan war. See also Hill, p. 215. 
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262-273) Mr. Morgenthau describes the way in which this country 
was finally drawn into alliance with the Central Empires. In the 
contest for Bulgarian support, the diplomacy of the Entente powers 
seems to have labored under disadvantages similar to those which, 
as the author tells us, handicapped the British ambassador in his 
efforts to secure the neutrality of the Turkish Empire : 

Sir Louis [Mallet] had not purchased Turkish officials with money, 
as had Wangenheim; he had not corrupted the Turkish press, tram- 
pled on every remaining vestige of international law, fraternized with 
a gang of political desperadoes, and conducted a ceaseless campaign 
of misrepresentations and lies against his enemy. The diplomatic 
game that had ended in England's defeat was one which English 
statesmen were not qualified to play fpage 129]. 

Concerning German propaganda, both before and during the war, 
three of our diplomatists give us interesting data. Mr. Egan, of 
course, had especial opportunities for studying the counter-currents 
of foreign influence in the Scandinavian countries; and in chapters 
vi and vii he analyzes the situation in Denmark, where the German 
appeal was strong only in scientific and literary circles (pages 141- 
151) ; in Sweden, where fear of Russia and the tie of a common 
Lutheranism were utilized in the German interest, but where German 
sympathies were confined to " the aristocracy and the intellectuals " 
(page 133) ; and in Norway, where German propaganda, ineffective 
before the war, assumed during the war the form of intimidation by 
outrages (pages 136-137), the effect of which, as of similar proceed- 
ings against the United States, was of course to increase hostility to 
Germany. Mr. Gerard also writes of German influences in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and in Switzerland (II, chapters xvi, xvii). He 
makes the interesting statement that the policy of releasing and send- 
ing back to Russia prisoners of war with revolutionary tendencies 
was pursued by the German authorities as early as the summer of 
1915 (I, page 413; II, pages 64-65, 225). Mr. Morgenthau de- 
scribes German propaganda in Turkey before the war (pages 25-35, 
96-104) and the subsequent organization and "inglorious end" of 
the " Holy War," which was to stir up against the Entente powers 
all the Moslems in three continents (pages 160-170). 

Of German propaganda in the United States, Messrs. Egan and 
Gerard have much to say. Mr. Egan reminds us of the way in which 
religious hostility and race hatred were utilized by the Germans not 
only in Ireland but also among Irish- Americans (pages 178-179) ; 
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and he tells us of "the Cahensly plan," formed some forty years 
ago, to keep Roman Catholic Germans from becoming Americanized, 
and of Archbishop Ireland's successful opposition to this propaganda 
(pages 166-170). Mr. Gerard alludes to Germany's long-continued 
efforts to win American sympathies, and cites the Cologne Gazette 
as expressing surprise that America should allow the export of muni- 
tions of war to the Entente Allies, after Roosevelt had been per- 
mitted to review German troops, and after the Emperor had invited 
American yachtsmen at Kiel to dine with him and " had even sat 
through the lectures given by American exchange professors" (I, 
pages 73-74). Mr. Egan illustrates the reliance which Germans 
placed on the perpetual allegiance of German-Americans to the 
Fatherland by utterances of Count Henckel-Donnersmarck (pages 
59-60) and of "a Prussian Serene Highness" (page 102). Mr. 
Gerard encountered this belief constantly, throughout the war, when 
he tried to convince the German government that ruthless submarine 
warfare would bring the United States into the world conflict. Well 
known already, through our newspapers, even to those who have not 
read Mr. Gerard's books, is Zimmermann's assertion that " we have 
five hundred thousand German reservists in America who will rise 
in arms against your government, if your government should dare to 
take any action against Germany ". Equally well known is our 
ambassador's reply, indicating the number of lamp-posts available in 
such a contingency (I, page 237). Mr. Morgenthau, returning to 
the United States by way of Berlin, early in 1916, found von Jagow 
as well as Zimmermann counting (or pretending to count) on the 
German-Americans to keep the United States out of the war (pages 
400-401,404). 

Of that traditional diplomacy which aims to rule by dividing, by 
fostering among foreign states reciprocal jealousy and suspicion, Mr. 
Gerard gives us interesting examples. 

At the New Year's reception of 1914 ... the Kaiser talked at 
length to me about what he called Japan's designs on the United 
States. He warned me that Mexico was full of Japanese spies and an 
army of Japanese colonels [II, page 14]. 

During this winter [1013-1914] Germans, from the highest down, 
tried to impress me with the great danger which, they said, threatened 
America from Japan [I, page 32]. 

[In February, 1916] I think, from underground rumors, that the 
Germans . . . will endeavor to embroil us with Japan. Baroness von 
Schroeder, a von Tirpitz spy, stated the other day that Japan would 
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send a note to the United States of America making demands ... in 
regard to the Japanese immigration question [II, page 88]. 

Of the corresponding propaganda in Japan and in Mexico (II, 
pages 270-271) we have fuller and more direct information than was 
accessible to Mr. Gerard; but of the belief held by all Germans, 
from the Emperor down, that our government and our people were 
eager to annex Mexico, he gives us first-hand evidence (II, pages 
271-272). So also does Mr. Gibson (pages 277-278). Mr. Gerard 
tells us, also, that in 1915 Germany proposed to Great Britain a 
joint intervention in Mexico (II, pages 66, 114. As regards the 
date, cf. page 111). Unless there is an error in this date, such a 
proposal must have been made in connection with a secret effort to 
secure peace. Further information on this point is desirable. Pos- 
sibly confirmatory is an intimation given to the reviewer, in January, 
1917, by the British ambassador in Washington, that the Entente 
Allies could at any time make peace with Germany if they would 
give Germany a free hand in Latin America. 

Of Germany's hostility to the Monroe Doctrine, of which both 
Mr. Egan and Mr. Gerard have much to say, further direct evidence 
is given by Mr. Egan, in remarks made by Count Henckel-Donners- 
marck (page 85) and by "a Serene Highness" (page 102). 

The underlying causes of the war, as well as an explanation of the 
manner in which it was precipitated and conducted by Germany, are 
sought by all our diplomatists, as they have been sought by many 
other writers, in the social and political organization of Prussia and 
of Germany, or in the " mentality " which shaped or was shaped by 
that organization. Dr. Hill gives us the fullest and most systematic 
study of the German organization ; other writers, notably Mr. Gerard 
and Mr. Whitlock, give us illuminating data. 

" In no country of Europe," says Dr. Hill, " has the feudal system 
continued to affect the social organization to the extent it has in 
Germany." Society is regarded "not as a coordination of equals 
but as a hierarchy of classes." " The traditions of feudalism . . . 
are in a certain sense intensified by what is most modern in social 
organization, the idea of a minute division of labor." In every field 
of activity, the conduct of the community is to be determined by ex- 
perts. This idea, " logically carried out — and the German is apt to 
be logical — . . . would leave the field of government entirely in the 
hands of bureaucrats and administrative officers." The military 
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organization of the German people, which " is, of necessity, a system 
of superimposed classes," increases and perpetuates the social strati- 
fication of the people (pages 145-152). 

Mr. Gerard tells us something of each of these classes. In many 
parts of Germany, notably in the eastern provinces of Prussia, it is 
" an unusual thing ... to find a peasant owning more than twenty 
or thirty acres of land." Accordingly the peasants " after working 
their own lands . . . have time left to work the lands of the adjoin- 
ing landed proprietor at a very small wage." Much agricultural 
work is done by women. This, together with the low rate of wages, 
" tends to stupefy and brutalize the rural population and keeps them 
in a condition of subjection to the . . . Prussian system." In the 
manufacturing industries Mr. Gerard finds similar conditions. The 
workingmen have too long hours and too little pay. The cost of 
their food is increased by tariff duties, " imposed for the benefit of 
the Prussian Junkers and landowners." In Berlin, fifty-five per 
cent of the families are families living in one room. Mr. Gerard 
maintains, further, that the compulsory insurance laws, partly because 
the contributions collected from the workingmen leave little or no 
margin for savings and partly because the insured are loath to sacri- 
fice accrued insurance, discourage immigration and bind the work- 
ingmen to their native soil " as effectively as the serfs of the middle 
ages were bound to their masters' estates" (I, pages 121-127, 269). 

All persons engaged in commerce, in banking and in the organiza- 
tion and direction of industries constitute a single class. In spite of 
the extraordinary expansion of German industry and commerce dur- 
ing the last half -century, this class still stands, as in the middle ages, 
below the noble and military classes (I, pages 112-113). 

Members of the learned professions and civil servants of the state 
are not treated by Mr. Gerard as classes, and rightly, for the social 
standing of such persons is primarily that of the class in which they 
were born, although it may be bettered by the bestowal of decora- 
tions and, in the case of those commoners who attain important 
political offices, by grant of nobility. " Lawyers and judges," Mr. 
Gerard tells us, "amount to little in Germany" (I, page 128). He 
might well have found room for a personal experience which he 
mentioned, after his return to this country, in an address delivered 
to the New York City Bar Association. In the early days of his 
official residence in Berlin, he was sometimes asked what was his 
position before he entered the American diplomatic service. Finding 
that his first reply, " a judge of the New York Supreme Court," 
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appeared to make a poor impression, he afterwards utilized his con- 
nection with the state militia and said that he was an officer " in 
the New York army." This explanation of his diplomatic appoint- 
ment proved universally satisfactory. 

The Jews may be said to have constituted a separate class in Ger- 
many, for, even after the removal of all legal disabilities, they con- 
tinued to be regarded as socially inferior, and this in spite of the 
fact that so much of the achievement which the Germans claim, not 
only in the economic field but also in the sciences and the arts, is to 
be credited to the Jews (I, pages 137-138). 

The highest class in Germany is that of the nobility and the mili- 
tary officers. This may be regarded, for practical purposes, as a 
single class, because, as Mr. Gerard points out, it is difficult for any 
but a noble to obtain a military commission. He might have added 
that here, even more than in the civil service, the attainment of high 
rank almost automatically ennobles. The controlling element in this 
class is the Prussian landed nobility, the Junkertum. Of the ar- 
rangements by which this class is kept " puce " and its permanence 
assured, Mr. Gerard's statements (I, pages 113, 120-124) are sup- 
plemented by Mr. Morgenthau, quoting Wangenheim (pages 5-6). 

Of this entire social and economic system the reviewer is obliged 
to speak, as the writers speak, in the present tense. How largely it 
has already been modified we cannot yet determine. Of the political 
organization of Prussia and of Germany before and during the war, 
on the other hand, we may now speak in the past tense ; for whether 
the present constitution shall endure or shall be replaced, as in the 
French Revolution, by a series of constitutions, the old political 
system can never be reestablished in its entirety. 

In discussing the German imperial constitution, Dr. Hill shows, in 
his first chapter, how, behind a " facade of liberalism," Bismarck 
laid a solid basis for the development and maintenance of autocratic 
rule. He constructed for himself, as imperial chancellor, a position 
which enabled him to control the empire. To draw all this authority 
into the hands of the monarch, William II had only so to exercise 
his constitutional power of dismissing and appointing chancellors as 
to make himself virtually his own chancellor. Dr. Hill and Mr. 
Gerard are well aware, as they show in scattered passages, that the 
power of the German chancellor rested largely on the fact that he 
was usually at the same time Prussian minister, and that the power 
of the German emperor was even more largely based on the fact that, 
as king of Prussia, he was legally as well as actually supreme. Both 
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these writers are well aware also that the position of the Prussian 
Junkers was secured from legislative attack by the Prussian electoral 
system. Neither of them, however, assembles these facts in such a 
way as to make clear to the reader how firm was the foundation of 
both autocracy and aristocracy in the German political system. 

This system was protected not only against attack but also, to a 
certain extent, against criticism, partly by penalizing opposition, 
partly, and far more effectively, by developing and stimulating loy- 
alty. As a lawyer, Mr. Gerard is especially interested in the matter 
of prosecutions for Use majeste, and he summarizes several far- 
reaching decisions of the Imperial Supreme Court (I, pages 115-116; 
II, pages 51-54) . Of the prosecution of Professor Quidde of Mu- 
nich, for the publication of an article on Caligula — in which he no- 
where drew but everywhere suggested a comparison between that 
emperor and William II — and of disciplinary measures taken or 
threatened against such loyal supporters of the Hohenzollerns as von 
Sybel, von Treitschke and Delbriick, Dr. Hill gives us a full and 
interesting account (pages 35-40). The extent to which the press 
was controlled is indicated both by Dr. Hill (pages 44-45) and by 
Mr. Gerard (I, pages 117-118). In stating that there was no " pre- 
ventive " censorship imposed upon German newspapers even during 
the war, Mr. Gerard seems to have accepted official misinformation. 1 
Far more important was the cultivation of loyalty to the system by 
pastors and schoolmasters. Not only the Evangelical church, but 
also, to a large extent, the Catholic church in Germany, as Mr. Egan 
regretfully concedes (pages 34, 158, 215-216) cooperated in this 
work. Equally effective, perhaps, and far subtler, was the stimula- 
tion of support and the discouragement of open criticism by an elab- 
orate system of orders and titles. Dr. Hill (pages 42-43) and Mr. 
Gerard (I, pages 114-115, 118-119) both show clearly — the latter 
most amusingly — the operation of the " Rat " system. Fear of never 
becoming any sort of a " Rat " helped to tame the proprietors and 
editors of all. but Social Democratic journals. 

A social stratification so marked and so definite as that which was 
maintained in Germany creates a social atmosphere which Americans 
and other democratic peoples find unsympathetic and oppressive. It 
tends to breed servility to those above, arrogance to those below. 
When the natural human desire to assert one's personality is re- 

1 Military orders imposing such censorship (Vorprufung) are to be found 
in Grumbach, Das annexionistische Deutschland, page 23. 
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enforced by the desire to assert one's position in the social scale, it 
produces an effort for which the Germans alone have a thoroughly 
expressive word, to " imponieren." Of one particular form of this 
effort Mr. Gerard gives a humorous description (II, page 119). In 
the address above cited, he ventured a definition, " to make the other 
fellow feel like a worm." 

To this social system add an economic and political system in 
which human activity is controlled, even in minute details, from 
above and in which the average man is held to obedience without 
the exercise of discretion, and the instinctive reaction of an Amer- 
ican is even more hostile. It is well expressed by Mr. Whitlock. 
In Belgium, he writes: 

We floundered in a morass of regulations that made life an intoler- 
able burden. Much has been written of the cleanliness and order of 
German cities — I have written some of it myself; but I should rather 
live in a city as dirty as some I might name in certain parts of the 
Continent, governed by a machine as corrupt as some I have heard 
of on our own side of the Atlantic, . . . and have liberty as one does 
have it in them, than to dwell in one of those cities of Germany, clean 
and regulated to the last degree, of course, but . . . with the institu- 
tional odor of a penitentiary [I, pages 370-371]. 

Granting the efficiency of the system, Mr. Gerard also points out 
at what cost this advantage is attained (II, page 137). Some of our 
diplomatists raise the question whether the system is really efficient. 
Dr. Hill reminds us of its fundamental fault : that it is " accom- 
panied by an almost complete loss of personal initiative " (page 152). 
Mr. Whitlock says that 

The vast, elephantine deliberation of German organization would 
drive an American captain of industry mad in a fortnight. It is heavy, 
cumbersome; its complicated machinery rumbles on and on remorse- 
lessly, and once set in motion, there is no way of stopping it, of turn- 
ing it aside, of adapting it to sudden exigencies. It is blindly imper- 
sonal, inhuman, taking no account of persons or of the personal 
equation [I, page 440]. 

He supports his criticism with examples. He describes and explains 
the total failure of the German distributive agencies (Zentralen) in 
Belgium (II, pages 320-325). He also gives an amusing instance of 
the misconstruction of statistics by the German government in Bel- 
gium, but leaves it uncertain whether this was a case of self-decep- 
tion or was an attempt to deceive (II, pages 294-295). 
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The chief cause of inefficiency in the German government during 
the reign of William II was conflict of authorities. The Emperor 
had assumed, since 1890, personal direction of the affairs of the em- 
pire ; but since no one man, had he ten times the ability of William 
II, could constantly direct the action of government in fields of ad- 
ministration so numerous and so diverse as are those of a great 
modern state, the ordinary conduct of affairs necessarily remained in 
the hands of his ministers, and the Emperor's restless activity was 
rather a disturbing than a regulating influence. It was the more 
disturbing because he was easily influenced by new points of view, 
forcibly or attractively presented, and hence, even in the field of 
foreign affairs which he regarded as especially his province, his 
policy lacked continuity of aim. 

The most serious conflict, however, was between the political 
authorities and the Great General Staff. Because the Hohenzollern 
monarchy was essentially a military monarchy and because, as Wil- 
liam II more than once declared, the army was the chief pillar of the 
realm, the influence that was concentrated in the General Staff could 
not but be great. It was the greater because this body normally in- 
cluded more personal talent and energy than could be found in any 
other organized group in Germany and much more than was to be 
found in the average Prussian cabinet or imperial chancellery. Its 
superiority in this respect is easily explicable. Because of the social 
prestige attaching to the military profession, a large proportion of 
the ablest, most energetic and most ambitious young men in Ger- 
many — certainly a far larger proportion than in any other European 
country — chose, if the choice were open to them, the career of the 
military officer. Because the General Staff constantly drew to itself, 
for temporary instruction, the young officers most highly recom- 
mended by their immediate commanders, its directors gained per- 
sonal acquaintance with all the most promising officers in the army 
and were able, whenever a vacancy in the Staff was to be filled, to 
select the fittest candidate. The General Staff may accordingly be 
said, by the operation both of natural and of artificial selection, to 
have drawn into itself the cream of the cream of German talent. 

Bismarck himself found it difficult to control the General Staff. 
After his dismissal its political influence steadily increased. " The 
one force in Germany," Mr. Gerard discovered, " which ultimately 
decides every great question, except the fate of its own head, is the 
Great General Staff " (II, pages 34-38). Mr. Whitlock came to the 
same conclusion (I, pages 220-221; II, pages 50-51). 
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Before as well as during the war, in the propaganda conducted by 
Germany all over the world, there were accordingly three separate 
and often conflicting agencies. In the United States, for example, 
the Imperial Foreign Office, which should have controlled the whole 
German propaganda and which, if the Bismarckian traditions had 
been observed, would certainly have had sole control of efforts to 
influence American opinion through the press, worked through Count 
Bernstorff; but an independent propaganda was directed by the 
" political division " of the General Staff, through von Papen, the 
military attache of the embassy ; a third propaganda was conducted 
by Dr. Dernburg as personal representative of the Emperor ; and 
both von Papen and Dernburg used the American press. 

In speaking of the inefficiency of the German " information " or 
spy system, General Sir F. Maurice, in his Last Four Months (pages 
65-67), remarks that the fault may have been either in the character 
of the reports sent to headquarters or in the way in which they were 
there interpreted. In his chapter on " The Errors of Efficient Ger- 
many " Mr. Gerard adopts the second explanation. He ascribes all 
the great mistakes of German diplomacy not to the lack of accurate 
knowledge of facts but to the interpretation placed upon the facts by 
the General Staff, which " failed to understand other nations, failed 
even to learn the lessons of history, . . . failed lamentably when- 
ever the human element became the factor in the situation." In its 
proper field the German General Staff was superior to that of any 
other country. In the field of politics its judgments were inevi- 
tably warped by military points of view (II, pages 341-342). Ac- 
cording to rumors current during the early months of the war and a 
statement which Mr. Gerard cites from " the head of one of the 
great banks of Germany," it was the General Staff which, at the 
last moment, forced the Emperor to precipitate the war (II, pages 
174-175). 

It goes without saying that neither the political nor the military 
authorities of the empire would have ventured to throw the German 
people into so serious a struggle without assurance that the people 
themselves would generally accept the war as desirable or at least 
as inevitable. The influences which had long been preparing the 
German mind for such an acceptance have been so exhaustively 
analyzed by so many writers that our diplomatists are able to add 
little that is new. Dr. Hill emphasizes the narrowly nationalistic 
trend of German philosophy and political theory and the glorifica- 
tion of war. Mr. Gerard believes that the principal exponents of 
these ideas 
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but reflected the fashion of the day in thinking; they did not lead the 
nation's thought. ... I never found a German of the ruling class who 
had read anything written by Treitschke, Nietzsche or Bernhardi. 

He attributes much greater influence to the pan-Germanist literature 
and, in particular, to the writings of Tannenberg. " The great 
majority of Germans," he thinks, were infected with the " danger- 
ous microbe of pan-Germanism and of world conquest" (II, pages 
180-185). The significance of this annexationist propaganda is of 
course recognized by Dr. Hill (see especially pages 184-192) and 
by all our ex-diplomatists. Mr. Gerard contributes to an analysis of 
the movement by reminding us that the demand for western annexa- 
tions came principally from the " great iron and steel companies," 
which wished to " rivet the chains of their industrial monopoly on 
the whole continent of Europe " ; while the Junkers favored an- 
nexations in the East. 

Especially do they eye greedily the Baltic provinces, where great 
estates are in the hands of landowners of German blood. What a re- 
enforcement to the conservative cause would these Junkers of the 
Baltic bel [II, pages 186-187; cf. pages 328-332]. 

Given so many factors making for war — and there were others — 
Mr. Gerard's explanation that the cause of the war was " the king 
business" (II, page 21 and elsewhere) should probably be regarded 
as propaganda. History does not justify an assumption that democ- 
racies are essentially more peaceful than monarchic states. A democ- 
racy is indeed incapable of long preparation for an aggressive war to 
be waged at a favorable moment; it cannot maintain the necessary 
continuity of policy ; but a democracy is more easily swept into war 
by a wave of popular emotion than is a strong monarchy. 

If any one factor is to be regarded as more important, more fun- 
damental, than all others in preparing the German mind for war, it 
is that emphasized by Dr. Hill. 

The real evil is the mystical, non-moral Prussian conception of the 
state as an entity existing solely for its own aggrandizement, unre- 
strained either by moral or conventional obligations. So long as it is 
believed and taught that the state is power and can do no wrong, 
there can be no international security [page 324]. 

If, as Mr. Gerard says, the German writers who most clearly ex- 
pressed these theories " reflected the fashion of the day in thinking " 
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— and there is much evidence that they reflected the thought of at 
least a generation — their utterances are all the more significant. 

Dr. Hill sees in democracy no guaranty of international peace. 
Democracy indeed 

brings public action to the test of public conscience. But if that is 
debased by the belief that in its outward relations the state is above 
all law and is bound by no duties, then a democracy affords no safe- 
guard of peace or of justice. It merely exchanges the selfishness of 
the mass for the egotism of a monarch, and substitutes for the vaga- 
ries of a single autocrat the craving, the violence and the irresponsi- 
bility of a multitude [ibid]. 

The theory that no national interest, however slight, is to be sub- 
ordinated to any world interest, however great, is, as we see at the 
present time, widely accepted in our own country and strongly sup- 
ported by many of our political leaders. 

We do not look to memoirs of diplomatists for information regard- 
ing military or naval campaigns. Mr. Gibson, however, saw more of 
the war in Belgium, in its early stages, than any of our war cor- 
respondents. He repeatedly crossed the fighting lines, in August and 
September, 1914, in journeys between Brussels and Antwerp (pages 
126-149, 200-230) . In Mr. Morgenthau's book three chapters (pages 
184-231) deal with the attempt of the British- French fleet to force 
the Dardanelles in March, 1915. Accompanying, by invitation, a 
body of Turkish officials, he saw the fortifications of the straits two 
days before the principal and final attack. He cites Turkish and 
German diplomatic, military and naval authorities to show that all, 
except Enver Pasha, believed that the enemy fleet could force the 
straits, and that, at the moment when the attempt was abandoned, a 
single further effort would have been successful. He believes that the 
the straits, once forced, could have been held open by the Allies with- 
out landing troops, because he is confident that a revolution against 
the Young Turks would have taken place in Constantinople and that 
the new leaders would have made peace. 

In the conduct of the war by the Turks Mr. Morgenthau finds 
evidence of German efforts to educate their confederates in scientific 
ruthlessness. When the Allies made their second attack upon the 
Dardanelles and landed troops on the Gallipoli peninsula, the Turks 
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declared that the enemy fleet was bombarding unfortified places 1 
and decided to remove from Constantinople three thousand British 
and French residents — most of them Levantines — and to place them 
on the peninsula as " hostages," that is, as fire-screens. By persis- 
tent bargaining, our ambassador succeeded in reducing the number of 
hostages to fifty and their stay on the peninsula to a week (chapter 
xix). In the deportations of Turkey's Greek subjects in Asia Minor 
(pages 49-50, 323-325) and in the later and vaster deportations of 
Armenians, Mr. Morgenthau again sees German suggestion. In their 
long previous history, the Turks had frequently massacred but had 
never deported Christian peoples (pages 365 et seq.). 

To Armenia and the Armenians, and to his own unsuccessful 
efforts to arrest the persecution of this unhappy people, Mr. Mor- 
genthau devotes nearly one-fourth of his volume (pages 287-382). 
For this black page of history his book must always be an important 
source of information. He shows that the Germans not only re- 
fused to interfere, even at the instance of their own missionaries, but 
also defended the action of the Turkish government (pages 36+ 
et seq. ) . 

In studying the German invasion of Belgium and the prompt 
application of the military policy of terrorism, the government of 
Belgium during the years of German occupation and the deportation 
of Belgian civilians, the future historian will have abundant mate- 
rial. We have already numerous Belgian reports and the report of 
the Bryce commission. Much weight, however, will justly be at- 
tached to the statements of observers, who were at least officially 
neutral, as were our diplomatists, and whose character enhances the 
value of their evidence. Above all, these books, particularly Mr. 
Whitlock's, convey impressions not communicable through official re- 
ports: they enable the reader to visualize the situation in Belgium, 
to breathe the atmosphere of the German occupation and to appre- 
ciate the passive heroism of the Belgian people. 

Dr. van Dyke saw, in Holland, the flood of Belgian refugees, 
driven from their ruined homes, and heard something of their ex- 
periences (pages 78-80). In order to ascertain whether, after civil 
government had been at least nominally established in the greater 

1 Cf. Mr. Whitlock's remark on " the German official lie ". This, he ob- 
served — and he gives examples — " was an infallible sign that some new deviltry 
was brewing; whenever they announced in horror or surprise that the English 
or the French had performed some ugly and unheard-of deed, it meant that 
they were about to perpetrate that deed themselves" (II, page 240). 
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part of Belgium, these refugees could be repatriated, he visited many 
of the ravaged towns and villages (pages 95-101). Mr. Gibson 
gives us data similarly obtained, from visits to the scenes of whole- 
sale massacres and destruction and from the stories of eye-witnesses 
(pages 150-151, 322-329). He made his way into Louvain while 
the shooting, looting and burning were still unchecked and while it 
was still possible to obtain, on the spot, from German officers and 
soldiers an unrevised explanation of their conduct (pages 155-172). 
For the effective execution of the policy of terrorism the military 
authorities were able to rely, as Mr. Whitlock tells us, on the cruelty 
that is begotten of fear. 

For forty years German writers had been preaching the duty of 
waging war not only on armies but on civil populations as well, and 
the German mind was saturated with the notion that in France the 
civil population was composed of franrs-tireurs. Not only the military 
writers but the German romanticists had filled their books with the 
idea. . . . 

The result was that when the German soldiers entered Belgium 
they were in such a highly excited state, in a condition of such fear, 
that they saw a franc-tireur in every peasant, in every peaceful civil- 
ian; the lightest sound, the crackling of a twig, the slamming of a 
door, brought the cry "Man hat geschossen!" and the stampede and 
carnage began [I, pages 222-223]. 

Belgian friends have informed the reviewer that not only German 
private soldiers but also German officers came into Belgium con- 
vinced that all the wells were poisoned, and mistrustful of the wine 
supplied them in the houses in which they were quartered. 

Upon our legation at Brussels, charged as it was with the protec- 
tion of British civilians, fell the duty of trying to save Edith Cavell. 
Because at that time Mr. Whitlock was ill, the negotiations with the 
German authorities were conducted by Mr. Gibson and the Belgian 
legal adviser of the legation, M. de Leval. Their efforts were warmly 
supported by the Spanish minister, Marquis Villalobar. He indeed, 
by reason of age and rank, led rather than seconded the effort to 
persuade the Germans that mercy would be the better policy. Mr. 
Gibson tells the story briefly, with extracts from his journal (pages 
344-360). Mr. Whitlock weaves Mr. Gibson's testimony together 
with that of M. de Leval and of the Spanish minister into a fuller 
narrative, reinforced by documents (II, pages 81-164). He gives us 
other illustrations of what the Germans " called, it would seem with 
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accurate nomenclature, 'extraordinary justice'" (I, pages 462-469; 
II, pages 387-388). Of especial interest to lawyers is his account of 
the efforts of the Belgian bar, under the leadership of its courageous 
bdtonnier, Leon Theodor, to secure the observance of article 43 of 
the Hague Convention, which declares that an occupying power is to 
respect, so far as possible, the laws in force in the occupied territory 
(I, chapters lxii-lxiv). Of legal interest, again, is the question of 
national status raised in the case of men born of German parents in 
Belgium, who on reaching full age had exercised the right given 
them by Belgian law to elect Belgian citizenship (II, pages 338-342) . 

To the German effort to utilize the long-standing friction between 
the Flemings and the Walloons, to protect the " Teutonic " element 
in Belgium from " Gallicization " by founding a purely Flemish 
university at Ghent, and to establish an autonomous Flanders — which 
of course was eventually to become a part of Germany — Mr. Whit- 
lock devotes several chapters (II,, pages 236-249, 436-448, 754-778). 

How Belgium was robbed, first of its financial resources, then of 
its means of production and finally of its labor power, is a well- 
known story. Here again, however, Mr. Whitlock gives us data not 
elsewhere easily accessible. He tells us, for example, how the Ger- 
man authorities repeatedly violated their express promise that, after 
the first levy, no more contributions were to be demanded of the city 
of Brussels (I, pages 565-570). Of the deportation of Belgian 
civilians he gives us not only a full and clear account but also epi- 
sodic details that enable us to see the whole process and to feel all 
its cold-blooded barbarism. He shows how Belgian industry, neces- 
sarily crippled by the war, was completely paralyzed by German 
governmental action ; how, finding it impossible to make the Belgians 
do German war work in Belgium, the Germans stripped the work- 
shops of their machinery and tools ; how then, under the pretext that 
the idleness for which Germany was responsible was demoralizing the 
Belgian workingmen, these were sent off in droves, where their tools 
had already gone — to Germany. To this story Mr. Whitlock devotes 
a full fourth of his second volume (beginning at page 422) ; and it 
is here that his narrative is most fully supported by documentary 
evidence. 

On this matter Mr. Gerard, acting under instructions from Wash- 
ington, made representations to the German Foreign Office. He also 
endeavored, but was not permitted, to investigate the treatment of 
the Belgian workingmen. Of the German deportations in eastern 
France he saw something, and said samething to Bethmann-Hollweg. 
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In this matter as in many other matters, the German Foreign Office 
confessed its inability to control the military authorities (I, pages 
333-335, 351-352; II, 98, 122). 

About war conditions in Germany itself Mr. Gerard gives us much 
information. Of especial interest is his study of German trade be- 
fore and during the war, of combinations for buying and selling, and 
of German war finance (I, pages 262-265). Of war economies, of 
price regulation and of food control he tells us something, but less 
than we should like to know (I, pages 406-412). 

The meticulous care with which the government strove to keep the 
war spirit unimpaired among civilians is illustrated by the fact that 
maimed soldiers were kept out of the cities. In Berlin, at least, Mr. 
Gerard never saw a German soldier who had lost an arm or a leg 
(II, page 258). He elsewhere speaks of the governmental control 
of the press during the war and of the suppression of unfavorable 
news (I, pages 117-118). Mr. Morgenthau illustrates the German 
military psychology in this matter. Von der Goltz and Wangenheim 
were astounded, he tells us, by England's frankness in publishing a 
complete list of ships lost in the Dardanelles fight. They found this 
so " atcsserordentlich" and "unerhort" that they finally concluded 
that the English, not really wishing to capture Constantinople for 
Russia, published their losses in order to convince Russia that they 
had done their best and that success was impossible (pages 229-230) . 

It is one of the little ironies of history that, in the year before the 
outbreak of the great war, Dr. van Dyke went to The Hague to make 
arrangements for the assembling of the third International Peace 
Conference at the earliest possible date, and that Mr. Gerard took 
up his duties at Berlin with instructions to persuade the German 
authorities to sign a Bryan peace treaty. Five years earlier, Dr. Hill 
was sent to Berlin to further the policy of our government " to 
accomplish if possible by separate negotiations what it had failed to 
achieve at The Hague." In this matter Dr. Hill and Mr. Gerard 
were equally unsuccessful, and Dr. van Dyke found all his efforts 
thwarted because Germany took no interest in the matter. The atti- 
tude of Germany in 1913-1914 was the same it had taken at the first 
Hague Conference, in 1899, where Dr. Andrew D. White found the 
German delegates hostile " to any well-developed plan " of arbitra- 
tion, and at the second Hague Conference in 1907, where Dr. Hill 
and Mr. Choate found the first German delegate, Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, as Mr. Choate said in his presence, " an ardent ad- 
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mirer of the abstract principle of arbitration, . . . but when it comes 
to putting this idea into concrete form . . . our most formidable ad- 
versary." Mr. Gerard, " after many efforts and long interviews," 
finally learned from von Jagow why Germany would sign no arbi- 
tration treaties ; and the reason given was the same that Count Mini- 
ster gave Dr. White fourteen years earlier: that Germany could 
mobilize its forces more rapidly than any other power and that post- 
ponement of hostilities would deprive it of the advantage of " readi- 
ness for a sudden and overpowering attack." x It was on this 
ground, it will be remembered, that von Jagow subsequently sought 
to justify Germany's action in precipitating hostilities. 

An important connecting link between the efforts made before the 
war to promote international peace and the organization after the 
war of a league to maintain peace is given us by Dr. van Dyke. In 
November, 1914, when it was necessary for him to make a short visit 
to the United States, he was received in London by Sir Edward Grey 
and was entrusted with a personal, unofficial message to Washington. 
The presence and influence of America in the council of peace after 
the war, Sir Edward said, would be most welcome, if America would 
stand for the restoration of all that Germany had seized in Belgium 
and in France, and if America would 

enter and support, by force if necessary, a league of nations pledged 
to resist and punish any war begun without previous submission of 
the cause to international investigation and judgment [pages 241-242]. 

The outbreak of the European war threw upon all our European 
embassies and legations, first of all, the onerous and pressing duty of 
aiding in the repatriation of our stranded fellow-citizens. Except for 
volunteer assistance, prompt discharge of this duty would have been 
impossible. Regarding this matter our diplomatists give us interest- 
ing details, including not a few humorous episodes.* 

At the same time, in consequence of the fact that our embassies in 
Berlin and in Constantinople had taken over the representation of 
the interests of one or more of the Entente states, and our legation in 
Brussels had assumed not only this responsibility but also the protec- 
tion of German and of Austrian interests, our diplomatists had to 

1 Hill, pp. 84-94, 102-103, 327-329 ; Gerard, I, pp. 60-61 ; van Dyke, pp. 5-7, 
25-26, 28-29. 

'Gerard, I, pp. 143-154; van Dyke, pp. 63-76, 81; Whitlock, I, pp. 72-77; 
Gibson, pp. 4-8, 24-25, 31-32, 41, 52, 59-60. 
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arrange for the departure of such enemy civilians as were not in- 
terned. In Germany all enemies were interned except those con- 
nected with the diplomatic service or the foreign press. When Japan 
entered the war, the few Japanese still in Germany were similarly 
interned, but Mr. Gerard was able to secure their release and to ar- 
range for their departure. In Turkey, where the Germans urged 
their allies to adopt the policy of interning civilians, Mr. Morgenthau 
succeeded, with no little difficulty, in getting off two train-loads of 
non-official enemy residents. In Belgium, none of the thousands of 
German residents and travelers were interned, not even those of mili- 
tary age. The government not only permitted but even facilitated 
their departure. In striking contrast to the manifestations, in Berlin 
for example, of German hate directed against enemy civilians, partic- 
ularly against the English, the conduct of the Belgian people was 
most generous. When the tidings of German outrages in eastern Bel- 
gium reached Brussels, there were some an ti- German manifestations, 
but these were repressed by the Belgians themselves. The crowds of 
German refugees waiting for trains to Holland were supplied by 
charitable Belgians with chocolate, hot milk for the babies and other 
comforts. 1 

Later, our embassy in Berlin was charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting interned civilians and war prisoners in Germany. In order to 
control conditions in German prisons and prison camps, Mr. Gerard 
secured the right of visit and inspection. Since at the same time the 
representation of German interests in France and in Russia had been 
placed in the hands of our ambassadors in these countries, our em- 
bassies became clearing-houses for complaints and reports based on 
investigations. Their services in this matter were particularly val- 
uable, because alleged ill-treatment of prisoners repeatedly evoked 
reprisals or threats of reprisal. On all these matters, and especially 
on conditions in German prison camps, Mr. Gerard gives us much 
information. Material contained in his journal (II, pages 57, 58, 69, 

75, 79, 105, 107, 108, 123) is utilized, supplemented and presented 
in orderly form in two chapters, "Prisoners of War" and "Work for 
the Germans" (I, pages 157-197, 286-290). As the representative 
of British interests he was able to intervene in the case of Captain 
Fryatt, but with as little success as attended the intervention of our 
legation in Brussels in behalf of Edith Cavell. Here again, Mr. 

1 Gerard, I, pp. 138-14.1, 155-157; Morgenthau, pp. 130-146; Whitlock, I, pp. 

76, 81-85, 86-88; Gibson, pp. 22-24, 27. 29, 33-42, 46-47, 51-52. 
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Gerard tells us, the Foreign Office was overridden by the military 
authorities. The indignation aroused, not only in the outside world, 
but " even in certain circles in Germany," by Captain Fryatt's exe- 
cution resulted, Mr. Gerard says, in the arrest of proceedings based 
on similar charges against another British sea-captain (I, pages 192- 
194). 

As the authorized representative of Entente interests in Turkey, 
Mr. Morgenthau was able, as we have seen, to intervene successfully 
for the protection of a large body of Levantines (pages 232-252). 
He was able also to protect a French sisterhood (pages 147-156) 
and to help British residents and prisoners of war (pages 253-261). 
He had of course as little title to interfere between the Turkish gov- 
ernment and its Greek or Armenian subjects as had our representa- 
tives at Brussels to interfere in behalf of the temporary subjects of 
the Kaiser in Belgium. In such cases the only line of direct attack 
was an appeal to the interest of Turkey itself, to the advantage 
which it would derive from showing itself to be a civilized state. In 
the case of the Greeks and the Armenians this argument was fruit- 
less; but it had its effect when it was urged in the interest of enemy 
civilians. It had more effect on the Turks than on the Germans, 
possibly because the Turks were less firmly convinced of the superior- 
ity of their own culture. Nor were they averse to being regarded 
as more civilized than the Germans. In one of his conversations 
with Enver Pasha, Mr. Morgenthau urged him to be "modern." 
Enver replied : " No ! However Turkey shall wage war, at least we 
shall not be modern. That is the most barbaric system of all. We 
shall simply try to be decent" (page 132). An indirect line of 
attack by which Mr. Morgenthau occasionally carried a point was by 
appealing to the Turkish sense of humor (pages 22-23, 254-256, 329- 
331). In one instance, he tells us, a timely jest saved seven Ar- 
menian lives (page 353 ). 1 

For American relief work in Europe our embassies and legations 
had to obtain recognition and secure facilities. Mr. Gerard tells us 
something of the services of the American Red Cross and of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in Germany and in Russia (I, 
pages 291-296, 300-302) and of the Rockefeller Foundation in Po- 

1 Ambassador Gerard's jokes, according to our minister in Copenhagen, did 
not appeal to the German sense of humor but were regarded as "parables," of 
which they sought the hidden meaning. The German reaction to one of Mr. 
Gerard's stories, as narrated by Mr. Egan (pp. 173-175), is a contribution to 
the study of the German mentality. 
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land (I, pages 297-300). Relief work in Belgium and in the 
occupied districts of France was largely organized by our diplomatic 
representatives, and its conduct involved continual negotiations with 
the German civil and military authorities on the one hand and with 
the British and French governments on the other. In Belgium the 
work was started and the first funds were raised by the Belgians them- 
selves, and the distribution of food to households and individuals re- 
mained, throughout the German occupation, in the hands of local 
committees, under the supervision and control of a national com- 
mittee. The solicitation of funds in other countries and the pur- 
chase and shipment of food and its safe carriage to the Belgian 
communes devolved upon the American Commission for the Relief 
of Belgium, organized and directed by Mr. Hoover. In the work of 
this Commission, at one time or another, more than one hundred 
and seventy persons participated, of whom more than one hundred 
and thirty served in Belgium or in France. Almost all these were 
Americans, and four out of five were college or university men, the 
first in the field coming from among the American Rhodes scholars 
at Oxford. Of their ability and devotion both Mr. Whitlock and 
Mr. Gibson speak in the highest terms, but perhaps the most appre- 
ciative comment is that which Mr. Whitlock quotes from Marquis 
Villalobar, who, when our country entered the war and new relief 
workers had to be secured, said that gentlemen could be found else- 
where, and business men as well, " but the gentlemen are not always 
business men and the business men are not always gentlemen" (II. 
page 787). 

In theory, Germany was bound to feed Belgium. In the earliest 
discussions, Mr. Whitlock says, " someone would lift his eyes hope- 
fully and exclaim : ' But the Hague Convention !' " ; and he had to 
remind them that " the Belgians could not eat Hague conventions " 
(I, page 342). Mr. Gibson indicates the German point of view by 
quoting General von Liittwitz : 

The allies are at liberty to feed the Belgians. If they don't, they 
are responsible for anything that may happen. If there are bread 
riots, the natural thing would be for us to drive the whole civil popu- 
lation into some restricted area . . . build a barbed-wire fence around 
them and leave them to starve, in accordance with the policy of their 
allies [page 272]. 

About the Belgian relief work Mr. Gerard and Dr. van Dyke 
have something to say, and Mr. Gibson's journal contains interesting 
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details, but only for the year 1914. Mr. Whitlock gives so much 
space to the organization and work of the Belgian and Armenian 
commissions that his book and Dr. Vernon Kellogg's are the chief 
sources of information on this subject. 1 

In all their humanitarian activities, in the work done by the Amer- 
ican embassy in Berlin for interned civilians and prisoners of war, 
in the efforts of our Brussels legation and of the American Relief 
Commission to mitigate the sufferings of war and to save the Bel- 
gians and the French from starvation, our representatives were em- 
barrassed and discouraged by the fact that arrangements made with 
the German civil authorities were often repudiated or evaded by the 
military officers. They were annoyed by the all-pervading espion- 
age, and they were oppressed by the atmosphere of suspicion and 
hatred in which they lived and worked. There was suspicion from 
the outset of activities which on their face seemed altruistic; 
Mr. Hoover himself was asked by a German captain, as Mr. Whit- 
lock tells us: "What do you Americans get out of this?" (I, page 
540). There was hatred from the moment when the Germans 
learned that the Entente powers were placing contracts in the United 
States for munitions of war. Of this hatred Mr. Egan and Mr. 
Morgenthau met occasional explosions when they talked with Ger- 
mans; our diplomatists and relief workers in Germany, in Belgium 
and in the occupied districts of France had to face it all the time. 
The agents of the Relief Commission had also to deal with Germans 
who lacked even the formal politeness of the upper classes ; they had 
to witness brutality and outrages ; and they had to repress, as far as 
possible, any display of anger or of indignation lest they should 
imperil the continuance of their activities. Mr. Gerard wrote in his 
journal, in July, 1916: " Everyone in this embassy is getting to the 
breaking point. Nerves do not last forever " ; and in the following 
month : " One of my attaches has broken down completely, cries 
when spoken to ; . . . and I wonder how long the rest of us can hold 
out" (II, pages 105, 116). Mr. Whitlock's health more than once 
gave way under the greater strain of the Belgian environment. As 
to the relief workers, he writes, in March, 1916: 

1 Cf. Gerard, I, pp. 296-297; van Dyke, pp. 101-104; Gibson, preface and 
pp. 181-183, 243-244, 249, 260-261, 272-273, 300-304, 308-309, 318, 322-323, 340- 
341; Whitlock, I, pp. 239-240, 297-300, 340-351. 358-369, 398-416, 537-552, 571- 
582, 646-661 ; II, pp. 76-80, 187, 195, 200-201, 229-235, 250-254, 374-380, 382- 
384, 706-735, 785-807, 814-818 (list of members of the Commission, their acad- 
emic connections and periods of service). 
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Of the one hundred and fifty men who have thus far entered the 
Commission's service in Belgium, two were in asylums for the insane 
and thirty were suffering from nervous breakdown [II, page 234]. 

And in the autumn of the same year, when the deportations were in 
progress : 

The delegates of the Commission for the Relief of Belgium . . . came 
back sick with horror and full of rage at the medieval barbarities 
they had witnessed, so much so that after what he saw Mr. Tuck re- 
signed from the Commission, left Belgium and entered the British 
army [II, page 628]. 

Mr. Tuck's reaction was not that of a man confronted for the first 
time with the horrors of war; he had worked in Belgium and in 
France for more than a year (ibid., page 818). 

The essentially diplomatic activities of our representatives in 
Europe, from August, 1914, to February, 1917, consisted, first, in 
transmitting to the Entente Allies, through Washington, German 
overtures for peace. During the German attack on Liege the Ger- 
man Foreign Office asked Mr. Gerard to transmit to the Belgian 
government a proposal for peace and indemnity. The German mes- 
sage was sent to our legation in Holland and thence to our legation 
at Brussels. It was informally communicated but not presented to 
the Belgian Foreign Office. It was eventually presented by the 
Netherlands minister for foreign affairs, and the Belgian reply, re- 
jecting the proposal, was sent to Berlin through the same channel. 1 
Before the end of 1914 the German government made tentative over- 
tures for a general peace through our embassy in Constantinople. 
Mr. Morgenthau, at the request of Baron Wangenheim, transmitted 
Germany's " case " — there seem to have been no definite proposals— 
to Washington in January, 1915. Our government declined to take 
any action (pages 175-183). In the winter of 1915-1916, Enver 
Pasha, acting apparently on the instigation of General Falkenhayn, 
repeatedly asked Mr. Morgenthau to intercede with President Wilson 
to end the war. On these overtures Mr. Morgenthau, who was about 
to visit the United States, reported to the President personally (pages 
386-390). Of the cross movements for peace emanating from Berlin 
and from Washington in December, 1916, and in January, 1917, 
Mr. Gerard tells us something, but nothing that was not generally 
known (I, pages 352-355, 365-373). 

1 For this episode, cf. Gerard, I, pp. 60-61 ; van Dyke, pp. 164-165 ; Gibson, 
pp. 44-48 ; Whitlock, I, pp. 89-93. 
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Of the differences between Germany and the United States which 
eventually led to war, of German protests against the export of 
munitions from America and attempts to induce us to answer the 
British blockade by placing an embargo upon such exports, and of 
the protracted negotiations over submarine warfare, our ambassador 
at Berlin of course has much to say ; and on the submarine issue in 
particular his books will always be a valuable source of information. 1 
Neither he nor our other diplomatists criticize the President's efforts 
to keep the peace, but, between the lines at least, indications of im- 
patience are discernible. After the sinking of the Lusitania both 
Mr. Gerard (I, page 236; II, page 44) and Mr. Whitlock (I, page 
618) packed their trunks. After the sinking of the Sussex Mr. 
Gerard notes and describes as " quite clever " a German cartoon 

representing the celebration, in a German port, of the arrival of the 
one-hundredth note from America, when the mayor of the town and 
the military, flower girls, singing societies and the Turnverein were 
drawn up in welcoming array [I, pages 258-259]. 

Throughout the war the conduct of our foreign relations presented 
some of the anomalies noted above in the conduct of German diplo- 
macy. There was of course no disturbing military influence, as in 
Germany; but President Wilson was as distinctly his own secretary 
of state as William II was his own foreign minister; and it is a 
little difficult to say whether Colonel House, of whom we catch fre- 
quent glimpses in Mr. Gerard's books (I, pages 68, 221, 244, 259; 
II, page 81 ) , was only a super-ambassador or the real under-secretary 
of state. There was also play at cross purposes in Secretary Bryan's 
assurances to the Austrian ambassador that the first Lusitania note 
was not to be taken too seriously. The existence of Dr. Dumba's 
telegram to the German Foreign Office communicating this news, 
was discovered, Mr. Gerard tells us, " in a manner which savors 
almost of diplomacy as represented on the stage" (I, pages 231- 
232). That we got on as well as we did was probably due partly 
to the individual ability of our foreign representatives, partly to 
Colonel House's good judgment and tact, and largely to the Amer- 
ican capacity for team-work. 

Diplomatic memoirs have always been of special value to the his- 
torian by enabling him to appreciate the character of individuals 
who have shaped events. In these books there is a gallery of histor- 

1 Gerard, I, pp. 222-253, 256-258, 339"343, 356-361, 363-364. 369-375 ; II. PP- 
43-48, 73-74. 82-84, 87-93, 100-104, 108-110, 114-115, 119-127-128. 
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ical portraits, and some of them are vivid and convincing. On the 
enigmatical personality of the last of the Hohenzollern emperors both 
Dr. Hill and Mr. Gerard throw some light. 1 Their estimates of his 
ability differ widely from those now freely expressed by many of his 
former subjects. When a man of his unquestionable mental alertness 
and versatility is seen in the center of the political stage, playing the 
role of the autocrat with the dramatic ability which even his most 
hostile critics recognize, the extent to which his acts are self-deter- 
mined, his decisions really his own, is almost necessarily overesti- 
mated. On the other hand, when such a man is stripped of his trap- 
pings and slinks ineffectively and almost furtively from the scene, it 
is natural that he should be undervalued. Dr. Hill presents him as 
the central figure, if not the chief factor, in the history of his reign. 2 
Mr. Gerard finds that his correspondence with the last of the Roman- 
offs reveals "surpassing craft" (II, page 26). Every concession, 
however, into which the Emperor wheedled or drove the Czar, was 
nullified as soon as the latter fell again under the influence of his 
ministers. Was it much of a task to shape a will so pliable? Was 
it intelligent to expend so much effort in shaping a will that was cer- 
tain to be re-shaped by the next contact with other minds? 

Baron Beyens, who himself knew the Emperor in the plenitude of 
his power, has recently cited, as illustrative of the present German 
view of the fallen monarch, the following description, which he had 
from a Berlin banker : 

L'Empereur, nature faible, caractere versatile et influencable, grossis- 
sait sa voix dans ses discours publics pour donner le change sur la 
mobilite de ses impressions et l'inconsistance de sa volonte.* 

Qualify this judgment by assuming that the intrinsic weakness of the 
Emperor and his susceptibility to the influence of others were char- 
acteristics which, however real, were not consciously recognized by 
him, and that his big talk was not intended to conceal them — that we 
have here an instinctive reaction of the subconscious ego — and the 
analysis, if not complete, perhaps comes fairly near the truth. 

Munroe Smith. 
Columbia University. 

1 Hill, pages 63-89, 97, 102, 140-143, 154-157, i~3-i3i, 319-325 ; Gerard I, 
pages 22, 199-200, 339-343; II, pages 13-31. 
3 See, however, preface and pp. 323-325. 
5 Revue des Deux Mondes, November 1, 1919. 



